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It is net an idem that among the White House 
staff (and consultants) there are a large number of 
Madison Aienuc people. Several of Nixon 1 s top ad- 
veser? come to him via public relations experience 
with firms like J. Walter Thompson and McCann and 
Erik. on. And they aie interested in selling-- the 
same way they sold toilet papor before, But this 
mm it is Nixon, bis war, his economy and all his 
other policies that must be sold to the American 
people . 

These Madison Avenue people have also helped 
Nixon dt sign his assault on the press. The White- 
head proposal is designed to hit networks in their 
weakest spot-- the affiliates Most of the af- 
filiates will be more than happy to be freed from 
requirements to do thorough local news coverage, 
investigative reporting and public affairs program- 
ming. That wii'J give them more air time and funds 
to allot to piogrammjng which is more profitable. 

And, given the political orientation of the 
owners of "99%+ n of the local stations, they 
won't find it hard to put the screws on network news 
coverage, in return for a "license to print money" 
as TV critic Bill Greeley of Variety put it. 

*■ * + 

Whitehead made it clear that the Administration 
know* what it is doing. In a recent speech before 
the American Academy of Television Arts and Sciences, 
he told his audience, which punctuated his remarks 
with laughs and gasps, "on your way home tonight, 
consider if we are really as stupid as you think." 


"Let me make one thing perfectly clear..." cartoon 
of government control of TV networks; cartoon 
of Kissinger at the peace talks; graphic of 
Nixon imprisoning Liberty. ....... P-3 
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Whitehead and the Administration are not stu- 
pid. This proposal; combined with attacks on the 
print media via subpoenas on reporters' confiden- 
tial sources, the refusal to relate to the press 
at all has had a "chilling effect" on the press. 

Of course, nor all the press has a chill. Al- 
ternative papers and radio stations continue to 
cover the war, the Watergate and other- scandals 
as they turn up just as they have for the past sev- 
eral years But, their resources are limited by 
Jack of funds and even under the best circumstances 
they do net have the outreach (i.e. power) of even 
on network TV show. 

If Nixon really wants to "turn things around," 
then hitting the electronic media is smart, and 
their tactics are crafty, 
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Whitehead gave us all a hint of the future-- 
and even a date to remember-- in that New York Times 
interview. When a*ked if he had set a target .date 
for revision of the FCC laws he replied, "I have 
some ideas about how I think things ought to be, 
come 1984." The Times asked "Is that the year you 
had in mind 91 ' Whitehead replied, "It's a good year 
to keep ill mind " 

- - 30 - - 

[sec graphics in this packet and in the last packet 
for line cuts to accompany this story. J 
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HANOI UNDER THE BOMBS - AN EYEWITNESS REPORT 


directly imked to the use of defoliants. 




by Rosette Coryell 
LIBERATION News Service 

Paris (.LNSj -- "By the ruins of Bach Mai hos- 
pital and the rubble of the housing projects of 
An Duong, as elsewhere in Hanoi, there is a big 
poster showing Nixon's head on a bomb and a very 
tall Vi etnamese woman, standing proud and erect, he 
right hand pointing at Nixon's head, her dead 
child resting m her left arm The caption says: 
’Nixon must pay his debt of blood 

To Yvonne Capdeville, a young French scientist 
who shared the life and work of the people of 
Hanoi during the massive U.S. bombing raids at the 
end of December, this poster exemplifies the de- 
termination of the Vietnamese people and their 
faith in victory. It also expresses her Own 
conviction that Nixon knows he is defeated and that 
the bombings are gratuitous crimes whose only 
aim is to hurt and destroy, not to win an already 
lost war 

An M D. and lecturer m genetics at the Orsay 
Science Institute near Paris, the largest scien- 
tific institute m France, Madame Capdeville 
arrived m Hanoi on December 9 She was invited 
to give a series of lectures on genetics to the 
students and staff of the hematology department 
of the Bach Mai hospital who are currently study- 
ing the chromosomic anomalies and malformations 
due to the massive use of defoliants and herbicides 
by the US. forces m Vietnam 

"When I left Pans on December 7," recalls 
Yvonne, "I was convinced that the peace agreements 
would be signed during my stay m Hanoi So I was 
surprised on arrival by the heightened security 
measures: about half the population of Hanoi, 

especially children, had been evacuated; deep 
shelters were being built 

"’We have no illusions,' explained my Viet- 
namese hosts ’Nixon says one thing and does 
another.' Thus, when the bombing started on Decem- 
ber 18, the people of Hanoi were not caught un- 
prepared 

"As soon as the first alarm sounded, the staff 
at my hotel knocked on everybody’s door and escor- 
ted us to the shelters I was surprised to see 
everyone of the men and women who. just a few hours 
before, had been performing the normal duties of any 
hotel staff, equipped with a gun and a helmet 

"I must admit that I was scared that first 
night, but the calm of the people, the children 
who kept on playing, laughing, fishing in a little 
lake between two bombings were extremely hearten- 
ing. Most nights I didn't even get out of bed 
I learned to catch a few minutes of sleep m be- 
tween alerts like the Vietnamese do Like them, 

I had to be rested the next morning to go on with 
my work " 

On the mornmg of December 19, Yvonnne was to 
have a working session on cancer with Professor 
Ton That Tung, a member of the Pans Academy of 
Surgery and a specialist on cancer of the liver. 

Liver cancer, she explained, has increased b> 500% 
in Vietnam, and this increase has been found to be 
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The scheduled working session, however, had 
to be cancelled Prof Tung was busy operating 
on the people wounded during the night in densely 
populated working-class neighborhoods Among 
the wounded were many children, as well as the 
radiologist of the Bach Mai hospital. 

"1 will never forget the sight of children 
with big holes m their heads," said Yvonne who 
went on to relate. "Prof Tung ordered all the 
wards and operating rooms open so that all the 
wounded ^ould be taken care of within a couple 
of hours and taken down to the shelters He 
was right -- the pianes were back by noon," 

Bach Max hospital was hit for the first time 
that da> Several wards were damaged or destroyed, 
including the emergency ward, the dermatology 
department and the eye, nose and throat depart- 
ment 

"I went on working and teaching at Bach Mai 
until December 21 On the morning of the 22nd, 

I left as usual to go to the hospital, but there 
was no more Bach Mai During the night, in 
five con-ecutive raids with bombs weighing as 
much as one ton apiece, every single building 
was hit- And Bach Mai, the largest and most mod- 
ern hospital m the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam, was composed of a large number of small 
building distributed over some four acres Where 
some of the wards had been, there was nothing 
but a bxg crater, a few stones and pieces of 
wood The blood transfusion center, for example, 
was totally destroyed with all its equipment* 
Everyday, since the beginning of the bombing, 
people had been coming there to give blood for 
the wounded There were so many volunteers that 
they often had to wait in line " 

Most of the people killed in Bach Mai were 
the wounded of the previous day After being 
operated on, they had been taken to the shelters, 
but direct hits on the buildings turned these 
shelters into their graves, explained Yvonne, 

Other Bach Mai patients had already been evacua- 
ted to the countryside, where some of the hospit- 
al’s activities had been transferred even before 
the bombing began Some of the equipment had 
been evacuated, too, but very little of what 
remained m Bach Mai could be recovered from the 
rubble 

On December 29, Yvonne visited Premier Pham 
Van Dong in the Presidential Palace He told 
her. "We must rebuild Bach Mai in the shortest 
possible time, and it must be more beautiful 
than before Maybe this place too won't exist 
much longer Then we will move elsewhere, and 
we will rebuild it, too " 

"Every night, between December 18 and 29, 
the B-S2's were over Hanoi from 2 to 5am., and 
they were coming closer and closer to the center 
of town," -ays Yvonne "Then the planes came 
back towards noon The central railroad station, 
for example, was hit m broad daylight, as well 
as the water-proces-ing plant 

"But we never lacked water; people fetched 
it from the Red River and it was boiled for use. 
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Two days later, the plant was already repaired. 

The greatest damage, and the greatest loss of life, 
however, was m the densely populated neighborhoods 
of Hanoi. 

"In spite of the evacuation, a large number of 
people, including many children, were still in the 
housing projects of An Duong, a working-class sub- 
urb, when it was almost totally destroyed. Anti- 
tank bombs are used against these heavily populated 
areas to penetrate shelters. 

"There is also a new type of antipersonnel bomb 
-- the octol bomb . The heat of its explosion dis- 
integrates the envelope, and the bomb's contents 
are pulverized into tiny fragments, projected at 
great speed, which penetrate the body and cause 
serious internal injuries, but are too small to 
be detected by X-rays and removed." 

On December 30, her three- week course completed, 
despite the raids and the destruction of the hos- 
pital, Yvonne was due to leave Hanoi: 

"That day we heard that Nixon had decided to 
suspend the raids above the 20th parallel. But 
it was then that the full horror of the bombings 
really struck me. On my way to the airport, I had 
to go through Kham-Tien street which is over a 
mile long and 50 yards wide. It had been carpet- 
bombed over its whole length, and not a single 
building was left standing. 


MORE ON JANUARY 20TH, INAUGURATION DAY — VVAW, PCPJ 

NEW YORK (LNSj --Here’s the latest to keep you 
up to date as far as plans for Washington, D.C, 

January 20: Nixon's Inauguration Day. 

The Vietnam Veterans Against the War (VVAW) 
ask supporters to assemble at the Arlington Nation- 
al Cemetery at 9:45 am on Saturday morning. The 
focus of their activities will be the signing of the 
Peace agreement 

At 10:00 there will be a brief non-religious 
ceremony. Barry Romo, VVAW National Coordinator 
who was in Hanoi during the Christmas bombing, and a 
Vietnamese woman will speak. 

At 10:30, those assembled will then march in 
a disciplined fashion across Arlington access bridge 
to the Lincoln Monument Circle and from there to the 
Washington D.C. War Memorial. There is a permit for 
this march. 

At the War Memorial, guerilla theatre groups will 
perform, petitions with the 9 point peace agree:- 
ment will be handed out and two scroles with the nine 
points on them will be available for all to sign. 

One scroll will be sent to Congress and the other 
one to the Vietnamese in Paris. 

The vets ask that those people with medical 
skills make themselves known to their local VVAW 
chapter as soon as possible. 


"A great many people were working there, clear- 
ing the rubble -- they all had handkerchiefs on 
their noses, 1 soon understood why when I got out 
of the car: the stench from the corpses still 

buried under the rubble was unbearable. Then, 
from the Red River to the Gia Lam airport, I saw 
nothing but crater after crater where whole villages 
had been on the day of my arrival. An endless 
expanse of huge craters was the last image of Viet- 
nam I had as I looked out from the plane. 

"And I know that the suspension of the bomb- 
ings over the 20th parallel only means that they 
will be intensified between the 17th and the 20th 
parallel -- that is, over one fourth of the total 
area of North Vietnam. There, ever since the new 
escalation in April 1972, the people have lived 
and worked under intensive bombing. Not a single 
village, not a single town, remains standing. All 
housing is now totally underground, and villages 
are connected through underground galleries." 

"But the people of Vietnam," concluded Yvonne, 
"show no sign of weariness -- they are ready to go 
on for months, for years it necessary, because for 
them, 'nothing is more precious than independence 
and freedom ' " 
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The People's Coalition for Peace and Justice 
(PCPJ) also has a permit fox a march on Saturday 
fte 20th. It will begin at 1pm at the Lincoln Mem- 
cdal and march down Constitutional Avenue to 14th 
street, and then to the Washington Monument. After 
he march there will be a rally between 16th and 
17th streets on the north side of the monument. 

Both groups urge everyone who can make it, to 
come to Washington for these demonstrations. If 
you don't know how to get transportation or want 
more information, contact an anti-war group in 
your area or call PCPJ in Washington, (202) 265- 
6859 * 
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CONVICTIONS HARD TO GET IN POLICE BRUTALITY 
CASES 


WASHINGTON (LNS) -- Columnist Jack Anderson 
reports that, over the past year, the FBI referred 
nearly 2900 police brutality cases to the Justice 
Department for prosecution. 


Only 86 cases ever made it into the courts. 
And less than half-a-dozen policemen were actually 
convicted. 


+ + 


+ + + + + 
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"Settle your quarrels, come together, under- 
stand the reality ot our situation, understand that 
facism is already here, that people are already dy- 
ing who could be saved, that generations more will 
die or live poor butchered half-lives if you fail 
to act. 


"Do what must be done, discover your humanity 
and your love in revolution Pass on the torch " 
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"Many of those who leave us join the faculties 

of universities and colleges. Some of our personal 

take a leave of absence to teach and renew their 

contacts m the academic world ...our energetic 

recruiting effort not only looks for the be”t young 

graduate students we can find, but also picks up 

a few professors from time to time." 

--ex-CIA director William Raborn 

talking about the relationship between the CIA and 

US univ e rsities - and colleg e s , 

January lo, 1973 more... 


IF YOU THINK TV IS BAD NOW... 

NIXON MOVES TO PURGE ANT I -ADMINISTRATION NEWS 
FROM TV 

LIBERATION News Service 

"It appears as though the Nixon admin- 
istration is using the same tactic in both 
its wars-- the one in Vietnam and the one at 
home y with the media . In both cases > it seems 
intent on bombing the enemy into submission . 

Over there it r s one kind of air raid y over 
here it f s another ," 

--quoted from Variety, trade 
journal of the entertainment and communica- 
tions industries, Jan. 10, 1972. 

NEW YORK (LNS)-- On December 18, the Nixon ad- 
ministration resumed its terror bombing of North Viet- 
nam. The udaysbeforey , in a speech before the Indian- 
apolis chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, the professional 
journalism society. Clay T. Whitehead unleashed a 
new wave of attacks on the press, in particular the 
electronic media. 

In his speech, Whitehead, director of Nixon's 
Office of Telecommunications Policy (OTP) announced 
the administration's intention to propose legisla- 
tion which would introduce new standards of evalu- 
ation for the Federal Communications to use when 
evaluating license renewal applications of TV and 
radio stations. 

Just two criteria would replace the up till now 
extensive list of standards: "First the broadcaster 
must demonstrate he has been substantially attuned 
to the (viewers) needs and interests in all his pro- 
grams, irrespective of whether those programs are 
created by the station, purchased from program sup- 
pliers or obtained from a network," Whitehead explain- 
ed.. 

"Second, the broadcaster must show that he has 
afforded reasonable, realistic and practical oppor- 
tunities for the preservation and discussion of con- 
flicting views on controversial issues." 

That doesn't sound so bad, does it? In fact, as 
Whitehead would have us believe, this would actually 
lead to less "bias" and more "local control." Under 
the plan, local TV stations would be responsible 
(to the Federal Communications Commission or FCC) 
for the content of the material they show-- for its 
"balance", variety, decency -- including material 
they hook into from their network, 

r | 

j NETWORKS AND AFFILIATES: WHO DECIDES 

WHAT" S ON THE AIR? j 

The relationship between the three networks 
[American Broadcasting Corp, (ABC), National Broad- i 
casting Corp. (NBC) and Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem (CBS)] and their 589 affiliate stations is key 
to the strategy behind the Whitehead proposal . 

The 589 affiliates "subscribe" to a network, 
depending on them for national news, entertainment 
--in fact a majority of their programming. In re- 
turn, they offer the network an audience to use as 
the necessary lure to get sponsors and advertisers 
for their programs. 

Except for 15 TV stations owned and operated 
by the three networks , (each are allowed by law to 
_ own 5 local stations) , local TV stations are owned »> 
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Hind operated by a variety of interests. There are 
'several major broadcasting groups like Metromedia, 

I Westinghouse , and the Taft Broadcasting group, 
for example . 

Cross-media groups own 25% of the local star, 
tions. These groups also own newspapers, radio, TV 
and cable' TV stations and sometimes invest in non- 
media enterprises as well. Finally there are large 
conglomerates who may own a TV station as well as 
a factory, a publishing house or any other enter- 
prise . 

This means that a relatively small percentage 
| of local TV stations are owned by business inter- 
ests actually located in the area. According to a 
recent study, 77% of local TV stations are owned ! 
by "groups, cross-media owners and conglomerates." j 

. * 

The eagerness with which these corporations inj- 
jvest in local TV is explained by the fact that it i 
I is possible to make anywhere from 40<f to 70 on 
| each dollar invested. Given the record of the FCC 
| there is virtually no risk in the investment either. 

; Two of the points^ in the Whitehead proposal would j 
I lessen the risk even more by reducing the possibil-; 
j ity of challenges to licenses and lengthening the j 

| renewal period. [ 

I ... 1 

Tom Wicker, of the New York Times, put it like J 
jthis, "Station owners who themselves have little j 
| concern for the first amendment or news or public | 

; affairs are offered the carrot along with the stick}; 
las long as they do not care about being censored, ! 

| their economic security and freedom from competi- ■ 
i tion will be enhanced." j 

, i 

What's important to the Nixon administration j 

is the political orientation of the affiliates. ! 

According to a spokesman for Variety , "99% plus" [ 

of the affiliates are politically conservative Re- 
publican. For example there's Westinghouse which 
| is a major defense contractor, and the Taft group 
| run by the famous Republican, conservative Taft 
; family from Ohio. j 

! Of course, don't think that the network own- ! 

! ers are so radical either, in spite of what Nixon j 
i spokesmen may say. But in the day to day opera- I 
| tions of the networks, specific departments like j 
j Public Affairs, or News may operate somewhat in- j 

1 dependent ly^ which can result in coverage like CBS's] 
Watergate stories or Grain Scandal pieces or a doc-j 
,umentary like the Selling of the Pentagon. \ 

i 

! The administration hopes that pressure from 
| the conservative affiliates on the more business- 
I minded chiefs of the networks would cut down if 
! not eliminate entirely the productions of material 
like that , : 

I Two years ago at a meeting of CBS affiliates j 

i the group voted 3 to 2 to object to the network's j 
coverage of the Indochina War. At the instigation j 
i of a White House aide, NBC affiliates also crit- i 

> icized their network's coverage of the War. And j 

'beyond objecting, the affiliates can leave the net-j 
•work to go to another, a pattern which has resulted! 

in a growing affiliate membership for the most 
■ pro-government of the three -- ABC -- although CBS 
.is still the largest network. 

i The affiliates also can threaten to preempt \ 
i the network. Right now the average local station • 

1 depends on a network for about 61% of its pro- 
gramming, but they can always drag out an old movie| 
" (#493) Jan ! 13 , 1973 more".'.'. . 
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from citizen groups like those that have been dial- | 
lenging them increasingly in the past ten years, j 

tit's interesting to note that while license J 
challenges -- and their success -- have increased, j 
it has rarely been due to the FCC ruling. In most 
cases the challengers had to go to court to win a ; 
ruling on the case after the FCC had ruled against | 
the challenge, for example a challenge against 
Jackson, Mississippi station WLBT-TV was started 
in 1964 by blacks who charged that the station 
aired segregationist programming in an area with 
a 45% black population. It took many years in 
court before they won, and it was over the ruling 
of the FCC. This kind of case is the rule, rather 
than the exception.) 

Should the Whitehead proposal get past Congress, 
the FCC would be in the position to use their 
discretionary power to Ijeep local stations secure, 
even in the face of citizen dissatisfaction , There 
would be no mechanism for a citizen group to com- 
plain against a station or get the issue into the 
courts , 

Overwhelming evidence suggests that the FCC 
will go right along with administration efforts to 
discourage "stones they don't like' 1 as one press 
prit ic put it . _ 

"ideological plugola"? What does he mean when he 
criticizes, "so-called professionals who confuse 
sensationalism with sense and who dispense elitist 
gossip in the guise of news analysis?" 


the vast majority of air time is merely an excuse 
to sell the advertisers' products. And in the area 
of news programming, Tv' hasn’t exactly been in the 
forefront of investigation and analytical report- 
age. But even the little they have dune doesn't 
sit well with the administration. 

John Chancellor of NBC News commented that 
"Other administrations have had a love-hate rela- 
tionship with the press. The Nixon administration 
has a hate-hate relationship," 

What has made it a hate-hate relationship? 
Watergate? The Grain Scandal? The War? In these 
three areas especially, the Nixon administration 
has been unhappy with network news coverage. CBS 
News did a series on the Grain Scandal which Nixon 
staffers insist "had to be politically motivated." 

Apparently j detaining the grain deal instead 
of ignoring it as most of the press did is "biased"; 
covering the Watergate Incident instead of writing 
it off as a simple burglary is also biased; using 
sources other than Nixon statements and Pentagon 
releases to cover the war is biased. 

THE CASE OF WJXT 

Two days after Whitehead made his bombshell 
speech, the FCC announced that two TV stations in 
rlonda owned by Nixon's present No. 1 press nem- 
isis, the Washington Post, were having their lic- 
enses challenged by local "concerned citizens" 
groups interested in getting the licenses for them- 
selves . 


Well, for one thing, Whitehead and the adminis- 
tration aren't too concerned about the "bias" or 
"unbalance" of local stations who virtually omit 
blacks from both their staffs and their news. They 
certainly aren't going to be harsh on stations for 
running hour after hour of sexist programming or 
for virtually ignoring the existence of women when 
selecting staff. 

Whitehead never really comes out and says what 
he means, When asked directly in a recent inter- 
view with the New York Times (Jan. 11, 1973) he said 
that "even a housewife" would know what bias is; 
what "elitism" is. He repeated over and over that 
it would be"up to the local broadcaster" to "behave 
like a responsible community leader," 


The case is instructive on a number of counts. 
First it reveals exactly what "bias" will amount to 
! in Nixon administration terms. Second the timing 
of it suggests that, perhaps the Administration is 
dropping ‘a heavy hint as to the sort of things that 
will be happening if the Whitehead law doesn't pass 

j The case which has received the most attention 
jinvolves station WJXT in Jacksonville, Florida. 

It is being challenged by a group of businessmen 
led by George Champion, Jr,, finance chairman of 
ithe Florida Committee to Re-Elect the President. 
Among Champion's "concerned" associates is Ed Ball, 
[millionaire trustee of the DuPont Estate, owner of 
[the Florida East Coast Railway, and one of the 
wealthiest men in Florida. 


When asked if that wasn't pretty general, 
Whitehead replied, "Well it is." 

However Whitehead does have some specifics in 
mind. He fingered the networks and their owned and 
operated affiliates as prime offenders, "The stan- 
dards should be applied with particular force to 
the large TV stations in our major cities, including 
the 15 stations owned by the TV networks.,." Other 
Nixon spokesmen like Agnew have in the past made it 
more than clear that what they term "instant anal- 
ysis" is not acceptable. 

Newsweek reported that "one top newspaper editor 
senses that Mr. Nixon regards the press much as a 
major corporation executive views the company house 
organ: it should be docile, uncontroversial and 

wholeheartedly on the company's side." 


J Ball, commenting on why the group was challeng- 
ing WJXT, said that "it is always pointing out the 
jbad things in the community." At least two of the 
'bad things" he must be thinking of are news items 
jWJXT did involving Ball himself. One covered a 
complaint by environmentalists that Ball was illeg- 
ally blocking a waterway which runs through his 
estate by building a fence across it The other , 
involves a story WJXT did on dangerous railroad J 

crossings in the area which led to a law requiring 
markings at each crossing, These included those of 
the Florida East Coast Railway which must have cost 
Ball a good deal . 

As Variet y- put it, "There are those who would 
call 'pointing out the bad things' as a testimonial 
to a station doing its proper job rathei than grounds 
for a challenge," 


For the most part, of course, network TV 
never mind the affiliates -- has been docile, and 
uncontroversial As anyone who watches TV knows. 


It is not only the locals who have reason to 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 10 OF THIS PACKET- ~ 
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MARYLAND’S PATUXENT INSTITUTION: A PRISON 

FOR THOSE ”IN CONFLICT WITH AUTHORITY FIGURES’' 

LIBERATION News Service 

'You know why you're here," says Dr Harold 
Boslow, head psychiatrist at Patuxent institution 
"Tell us what you want to tell us-" 

"I want to tell you that you have no < » ght 
to be holding me," shouts Roosevelt Murray "i 
want to say, for all the da on good it will do ne, 
that I want to get out of here, itan That's what 
1 want to tel I you ," 

"Mr Murray," asks Olive Quinn, a staff socio- 
logist, "why don't you behave some way so we can 
feel we can let you out?" 

This question leads other members of the board 
questioning Murray to ask why he stabbed a Patuxent 
social worker. "Because," shouts Murray, "i wan- 
ted to get out of this place any way possible " 

To this response sociologist Quinn sweetly 
asks, "And did you think the proper way to get out 
of here was to kill a social worker?" 

'You're killing me, aren't you?" shouts Murray 
in a pi ead i n g vo i ce - "You people don't realize 
what you did to me in fry 15 years here You know 
that Roosevelt Murray never stabbed anyone before 
he carre here, Does it make any sense to hold me 
here when you can see it isn't doing me any good?" 

After a pause Dr- Boslow asks, "is there any- 
thing el se?" 

'Yes," says Murray- "i'd like to know why 
you postponed my hearing three times, I think it 
was a deliberate attempt to harass me and provoke 
rre into actions you could use to keep me here- 
i ' d like to know why " 

(No answer . ) 

"Don't you have the decency to do things 
r i ght? " asks Mur ray 

"Don't you have the decency to do things 
r i ght?" asks Boslow, 

Murray is led out of the meeting roo nr. shout ■ n g, 
' You ' re not a man > you 're an an i rra I Let me out 
If you just take these handcuffs oft me, i'll show 
you man to man." 

-- A dialog at a release heading 
at Patuxent institution <n 
Jessup, Md , , as reported by 
the New York Ti mes, September 21 , 
1972 

JESSUP, Maryland tLNSj -- Just ^outh of 
Baltimore m Jessup, Maryland, lies the 500-man 
Patuxent Institution Unique to Maryland, Patux- 
ent is not a prison nor a mental institution, but 
a frightening combination of the two Totally 
controlled by psychiatrists, Patuxent inmate-, 
though legally sane, can be held there ind e finitely 
if the institution’s board of review does not 
recommend their release 
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This was made possible m 1951 when the 
Maryland legislature signed into law the "defec- 
tive delinquent act " This measure provides 
that anyone convicted of a crime that is punish- 
able by imprisonment can be referred --by the 
trial judge, prosecuting attorney or defense at- 
torney -- to Patuxent for an "evaluation " 

The men iefcrred to Patuxent, it should be 
emphasized, are legally sane If not, they would 
be put in a state hospital 

If the Patuxent board diagnoses a person as 
a "detective delinquent" he then has a hearing 
before a civil court to determine if he should be 
committed Since these hearings are in civil 
court, the ^tate need only show an "abundance of 
evidence" rather than the usual "proof beyond a 
reasonable doubt" to obtain a conviction 

According to prison statistics, 85 percent 
of the people who receive hearings are committed 
to Patuxent When the patient is "well," he or 
she can leave, but only staff doctors can make 
this determinat aon 

Roosevelt Murray, whose conversation is 
reported above, was committed by such a civil 
court m 1958 after he was convicted of auto theft. 
Though his original sentence was four years, Murray 
is entering his 15th year at Patuxent, A black 
from a Baltimore ghetto, Murray was diagnosed by 
the Patuxent staff as "potentially violent," 
though before entering Patuxent he had no record 
of violence 

His records at the institution say he is 
"belligerent and hostile," and note that at his 
final release appearance m 1962 he had said, 

"I don’t like the idea of my time being up and me 
still being here " Dr Harold Boslow, director 
of Patuxent since it opened m 1954, also reports 
that in a 1963 interview, "Murray launched into 
a hostile attack on the United States and said he 
wanted to go to Russia " In 1965 at another 
hearing Murray shouted out, "This is the unfairest 
court I’ve ever seen " 

It is clear that, as Patuxent board member 
Mannfred Guttmacher points out, that Patuxent is 
concerned with people "in conflict with authority 
figures " In tact, Guttmacher describes a "defec- 
tive delinquent" as a "rebel without a cause." 

"What we do." states Dr Boslow, describing 
Patuxent’s effect on inmates, "is socialize them.” 

Patuxent "socializing process" is frighten- 
ing The prison yard is surrounded by three 
barbed wire fences topped with gun towers staffed 
by guards with automatic weapons The grounds are 
patrolled by jeeps and teams of dogs. Inmates are 
locked behind nine steei doors 

During "group therapy" sessions, for example, 
inmates are observed through one-way mirrors. 

Doctor- constantly carry notebooks and sometimes 
tape recorder^ to record things the inmates are 
saying The^e statements are used as evidence by 
the board during release hearings 

In light of these conditions it is not sur- 
pr i s ing _t_l lat Boslow woul d write of Murray. "At 
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this time he seemed very angry, paranoid and dis- 
turbed.” Asked if it is not possible that Murx av- 
is really angry at the institution for keep ng him 
for 15 years, so far, on a 4->ear sentence, I-'jsiow 
replied, "Many of these people like to blame any- 
thing instead cf what really bothers them That's 
part of their problem.” 

Bos low explains how a person can get ac least 
15 years, as Murray has, on a 4-year sentence. ”Wc 
... put a new concept to work. Instead of making 
punishment fit the crime, we will make it fit the 
personality of the offender. If a man whe is nor- 
mal -- menta. 1 ly at least -- robs a bank he .s 
likely to get 10 or 20 years m prison. But . f 
a psychopath steals a loaf of bread, lie may get 
only 10 or 20 days in jail. And when he tS .released 
he may kill the first person who crosses him.” 

At Patuxent, stealing that loaf of bread can get 
you life. 

And, as one Patuxent parolee, who did 10 years 
on a four-year sentence, points out, the criteria 
for admission to Patuxent is "so vague m defini- 
tion it covers most anything. It would be hard to 
get a lawyer to prove you’re not m one cf these 
[Patuxent ’s] categories . ” 

Boslow lists the three categories of people 
that Patuxent dealo with as including what he 
terms "mental defectives, people who don’t knew 
right from wrong, and criminal who carry an emotion- 
al need to resist authority.” Boslcw explains 
that many of the inmates classified in this third 
category have been termed "chronic troublemakers” 
in the regular prisons. 

Patuxent deals with these "compulsive trouble- 
makers” with the use of drugs and a system of 
"punishment and rewards." Patuxent has rour dif- 
ferent tiers which are distinguished by the number 
of privileges permitted to the inmates on the tier. 
The higher the tier the more privileges. 

"After an initial period on a receiving tier," 
explains Boslow, "most new patients start on the 
firs level . . and must work their way up to higher 
levels by demonstrating cooperation with the goals 
of the institution....” It takes a year or more 
to moved to each level 

Vernon Peppersack, director of the Maryland 
Department of Correction in 1965, testified that 
Patuxent took inmates who "would disrupt other 
state penal institutions if imprisoned there.” 

In 1967, they made it clear that they were refer- 
ring to prisoners who were politically active when 
they spoke of "disruptive inmates.” There had 
been sitdown strikes at the Maryland House of 
Corrections and a work stoppage. So, when the war- 
den heard rumors that a group of prisoners were 
planning a "disruption” he rounded up 16 select 
men in the dead of the night and had them trans- 
ferred to Patuxent 

Besides its indeterminate sentences, one of 
Patuxent's most criminal aspects is the use of 
inmates as research animals. In 1956, Boslow an- 
nounced that the institution was running experi- 
ments on the effects of such new drugs as Thorazine 
and Serpasil. A year later, it was announced that 
a flu vaccine had been discovered by using 5o Patux- 


ent 'nmares a r guinea p..gs Other experiments 
involved vhn common coM, :rfeec?ous hepatitis 
and \ i rur 

A cC'.'d ng to Kou i r r Hayes, recently released 
aftisi jevvt y-nrs in Patuxent, prisoners are 
not worn d t tbs dang ers of che expel iments 
beforehand ".t’- . opposed tc- be voluntary but 
they | the doa: s| m.m ".* r expiu-n j.t to them,” 

Ilaye 1 evp.tjp.'jd "Thu/ just toJi them that they 
can make $15 a month being tested " This money 
o used by nmate^ to supplement their weekly 
cigarette roc o o j f two packs 

Hayes a 1 : o told of on experiment with the 
drug IJ.la-)L in -- i drug u.-ed to t^eat epileptics-- 
that won-, t*o , cars ago and killed 3 of the 

50 men : r. Lb o p: egram and cLd permanent physical 
damage to a rci.i. th 

According to Oaves, Pa lexer;- doctors blamed 
the death*, on "brain turners,” and in one case, 
on "cancer." "But they were all healthy before 
the test started,” says Ha> es . "They ran around 
the court v*u -:d an c ± 1 a week after they started, 
t h cvi t h e y u p and died," 

Donne 1 Holmes, a current rnma v e at Patuxent 
and a member cf the Dilantin program, has filed 
a damages suit m federal court for injuries he 
leceived while ir. the program. According to 
Holmes he was enrol 1 ed m the Dilantin program 
by a Dr. Co** who ./np lied that his "cooperation” 
would assist it ins i cl ease from Patuxent. 

After about, five days in the program, Holmes’s 
legs became weak and he ecu id no longer walk 
He was admitted to the inf-nr.ary and listed as 
"drunk 1 Late- he was examined by a staff psy- 
chiatrist who sported that his problems were 
the vesu! r cf "in : ca.l hallucinations” and 
warned h i n> that he was going "crazy " 

E c en t u v l \ \ : w h on his t a c o an d chest became 
swollen and bx caching difficult, he was trans- 
ferred tc Unireisity Hospital and put on the 
c r 1 t 1 c a i list. 

Holmes wac m the hospital a total of IS days 
before he was wc*. J enough to go back to Pacuxet, 
but it wasn’t un : i \ days alter lie was off the 
critical ns-;., that Patuxent doctors even ad- 
mitted that he had been involved m the Dilantin 
program. '‘‘hi", meant lhac xor at least a week 
~ h e bn » v e »- s i t y i ] o pica l d o c tors d l dn ’ t know 
what the y w c r t *. / -? a •: mg 

Holmes also po*n"s out th:** since he filed 
his damage.; suit, Pi tuxent officials, includ- 
ing Assistant Super mt end cut Forrest Calhoun, 
have lord h-.m on two occasions that he 1 13 
neve' make any progress out of Patuxent if he 
continues w i cb his suit aya'nst the institution. 

Although i c is difficult, it net impossible, 
t c get ■= pec Hi, info i mat i oi • f / om p? j son authori - 
tioi- an«'ut ..urgent experiment at Patuxent, Asst. 
Superintendent Cauioun r.y>, nevertheless, admit- 
ted that oxper '.mout w.th •ninates are continuing. 

But even when inmates do get out of Patuxent, 
they carri scar^ with thov. One inmate, Charles 

uunjmy 15. 19/5 
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PTV NETWORK TO TELEVIZE - INAUGURAL CONCERT: 
COMES UP WJTH $ "0,000 TO COVER EVENT 


Tippett, was released on parole and immediately 
fled the state claiming he feit that e>es were con- 
stantly watching him Later, he turned himself m 
because he couldn't function independent 1> 

Other inmates, however, were vehement when they 
talked about the function ot Patuxent A young 
black man who has been A n Patuxent several dif- 
ferent times pointed out that "if you don't go 
along with their ’program* and iet them dehumanize 
your mind, hell, >ou might never get out of there 
And if you do, you couldn't talk to nobody no way 
The purpose of the psychiatrist xS to indoctrinate 
you. " 

Robert Hayes, whe had been there seven years 
as a "non-cooper at ive," described Patuxent as "mind 
control, they control everything, books, magazines, 
papers They cut a person completely off from his 
community -- the staff d^n’t understand them at 
all because they come from different backgrounds " 

Hayes explained that "most of the people 
[inmates] there don't think tney need rehabilita- 
tion but they want liberation from the conditions 
that put them there But when the> tell the doc- 
tors that, they say you’re some kind of subersive 
and aren’t ready yet " 

-30- 

[Thanks to Hank of Dragonseed for a lot of the 
information m this story j 

**Kiir*:**«**"*»*****'************«*«***»»*********w** 

CAVETT UNABLE to F iND PRO - BOMB '.NG PEOPLE. 

ADVOCATE^ UNWILL'NG TO APPEAR ON TV 

NEW \ ORK t'LN? Late night talk show host Dirk 
Cavett recen + ly re ealed m an :nte r »;ew on New 
York City’s public broadcasting station that be was 
unable to air a "balanced dis ussicn" on the re- 
newed air wa*' because he and his staff were unable 
to line up any military. Administration or Congres- 
sional ad' ocates of the current he?vy bombings of 
North Vietnam. 

Cavett exp’amed that he was turned down flat- 
ly by five senators known fo r ♦he r p.rz-wa.r feel- 
ings and that others, including White House press 
people , "ne er bothered racing me bavk " He said 
that he could not -e'eal + hen names but then held 
up a list and noted "these are rea 1 n^mes and 
you can see its not a MrCar+hy lest." Caett a’so 
said that he was told by staffers to/ both conserv- 
ative spokesman William F Bu/k'ey J - and U N am- 
bassador George Bush that they were both out of town 

Cavett sa:.d tha' whi’e *m net really a be lie / - 
er m consp:. / a ; res" seemed odd t ha t nc one, ei- 
ther in the Administration, or i:„endl> with it 
was available to speak Thus seems to fit m with 
the generally "no omment" attitude ♦hat the Admin- 
istration has had on almost e e - y :.ssue re en f ly 

Cavett a 1 so stated that he f e i t ♦ha 1 ’ the three 
r ommerc.ial networks we*e tai'.ng to produce an> 
special rep vis on the new b;mbmg be ause "thei: 
guts have been ihu.’./ed a T ; k tf ’e bet by the re ent 
Clay Whitehead rpeev.b " 

In that spec h Wb teh-ad. b:. e + , :t the White 
House Office cl Te’e omnium ations P:ii y at;, ^ed 
what he termed "ideo’ogi a' p'ugc-a* 1 j.nd "e ’ ir st 
gossip" of netwo-k programming He then proposed 
new legislation which w- ‘d h:'d b'evd a- ter; "resp- 
onsible" to the FCC at 1 en : e rene*a‘ T i.rne lor the 
content of ns p' ;g camming , n i.d*ng network pro- 
duced shows 30 

~BER^ r W _ Ne w “Se 


N1W 'ir ORK LNS. - According to Variety maga- 
zine, an enter taxnmen’ trade paper, the Public 
Tele.ision Network \ PT'V j recently revealed in 
a secretive memo to its stations that the only 
thing keeping P T V from getting exclusive broad- 
cast rights to the President's inaugural concert, 
featuring the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
was a lack oi funds 

In light of th- recent Nixon-sponsored bud- 
get cuts t r public television it isn't dif- 
ficult to understand why they couldn't come up 
with the bread Alter a.l.l, they haven't been 
able to finance much public affairs programming 
at al 1 .And the recent announcements by Nixon’s 
new PTV chief, Henry Loomis, back up predictions 
that this trend will continue. 

However, Variety revealed that "several 
PTV insiders- were predicting that the Nixon 
controlled Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
board oi directors would somehow come up with 
the funds for the Nixon musical special. , ," 

We 1 1 . they did So while there is no money 
for a Watergate story, for war coverage, for 
"Behind the Lines" (public TV's media show) or 
"Washington Report" there is money--to the tune 
of $ 70 ,000 - -for the Nixon blast 

And to add the icing to the cake, there are 
now reports that tamed fundamentalist preacher 
and Nixon spiritual associate Billy Graham will 
host the festivities The only question that re- 
mains is if anyone else really wanted the "exclu- 
sive" rights to this extravaganza. 

- - 30- - 

********••*••**'•**•*•**■*•■»■ #«***:****;*#£'£ 

MORE CIGARETTE HAZARDS: DDT , TDE 

NEW YORK i LNS; - For those of you who still 
can't quit smoking, here's another peril that might 
make you feel like breaking the habit 

fn addition to cancer and heart disease, the 
Department ot Agriculture reports that in recent 
tests of American grown tobacco, 6% of all "flue- 
cured" tobacco -- the kind most commonly used for 
cigarettes -- was found to contain what the Depart- 
ment labeled as unacceptable amounts of DDT.- 

An other substance iound m the tobacco was 
T DE, also a pesticide Both pesticides were banned 
to tobacro growers m i^O 

The Department would not say which companies 
were in. o ’. >ed but assured that the tobacco farmers 
responsible for the pesti-ide residue would face 
hea.-ingi _ 5Q _ 

i Thanks t j the Greensboro Sun) 

- - * - - . * • - • - * t . 

T 0 ALL SUBSCRIBERS. PLEASE > WE ARE JUST NOT GETTING 

any response t o our Billing, and are now up to our 

NECK IN DEBTS, AS WELL AS REMAINING A COUPLE OF WEEKS 
BEH.ND on OUR STAFF’S SALARIES PLEASE PAY YOUR 
DEC AND JAN BILLS, AND TRy TO PAY OFF SOME OF THE 
BACK B.LLS MAN t Of lOU OWE US WE NEED YOUR SUPPORT 
TQ CONTINUE P UTTING OUT PAC KETS love. Ins 
. j January 13, i9 7 3 more 
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FARAH STRIKE ENTERS NINTH MONTH: 

BOYCOTT GAINING STRENGTH 

LIBERATION News Service 

EL PASO, Tex. (LNS) -- For over eight months, 
now, 2000 Chicano workers, most of them women, have 
been on strike against the Farah Manufacturing Com- 
pany, one of the largest makers of men’s slacks and 
jeans in the country. The issues are basic. Farah 
has been fighting unionization with everything they 
have got -- vicious dogs, firings, and mass arrests 
-- in all nine of its Southwest plants for the past 
three years. 

Starting pay -- and for many -- top pay, is 
$1.70 an hour. Work for which a Farah worker 
would receive $69 a week take-home pay, brings a 
union clothing worker in the same area $102. In 
addition, workers have no protection since none of 
the company's policies are written down. 

Workers are fired at will, and in the fifty 
years that Farah has been in operation, not one 
worker has been able to retire. As soon as a woman 
approaches retirement age, she is fired because it 
is cheaper than providing retirement benfits. 

There’s no sick leave either. As one worker 
put it, "We don't really know if there's sick leave 
here, people just go to work when they're sick." 

"The company also pushes competition between 
us," explained another woman. "Like the cutters. 

We all work together, six cutters to a taj>le. The 
faster cutters would cut more, make up for the slow- 
er ones. Then we would all move to the next table 
together. The company didn't like this. They 
changed it so you were supposed to work as fast as 
you could and finish your stack and move on to the 
next table yourself. Then they got down on the 
slower ones ." 

Farah* s annual sales from goods manufactured 
in its eleven plants (Farah also owns one plant in 
Hong Kong and one in Belgium) average more than 
$160 million. 

The first push for union representation came 
in 1969 from workers in Farah 's huge Gateway plant 
in El Paso. Despite the company's attempts to pro- 
hibit an election, including the firing of several 
union organizors, an election was held in October, 
1970. Workers voted to join with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Union. 

But Farah refused to recognize the union. 

More workers were fired. ID badges were color-cod- 
ed so the company could spot union supporters talk- 
ing about the union in departments other than their 
own. All personal conversations were restricted 
during working hours. Anyone who wore a union but- 
ton was kept under constant watch. Employees were 
interrogated concerning union sympathizers and af- 
filiation, and union material was confiscated from 
others . 

But despite the crackdown, the union gained 
more strength. Finally, on May 9, 1972, after 
hearing that workers in the San Antonio plant had 
walked out, workers in El Paso went out on strike 
too. And soon, workers in other Farah plants also 
joine d in. 
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Farah responded immediately with even more 
furor than before. Plant guards were issued guns ; 
and attack dogs -- a precaution, said owner Willie 
Farah, against "boozed-up Latin kids." Farah 
surrounded its plants with barbed wire and tele- 
scopic cameras, and a court granted the company an 
injunction against mass picketing. - 

On top of the injunction, mass arrest tactics 
were used. Complaints were filed with the Justice 
of the Peace in El Paso, Bob Lewis, charging that 
the strikers were violating a Texas law that re- 
quired pickets to keep at least 50 feet apart. 

Nearly 1000 warrants were issued (Lewis pocketing 
$4 per warrant) . In some cases strikers named in 
warrants were out of town at the time when they 
supposedly had been picketing. Many of those ar- 
rested were pulled out of their beds late at night 
by the sheriff's men. 

When union lawyers asked for a lower bond for 
one defendant. Justice of the Peace Lewis threatened 
that the arrests would continue until the strike 
was broken and then doubled the defendant’s bond 
to $800. 

The Farah strikers have also reported that 
many laborers are being brought over the Mexican 
border illegally by the company to replace the 
striking workers. These Mexican laborers are then 
intimidated by the threat of jail into not joining 
the strike. 

Farah has held out against the union with such 
force that the strikers have called for a national 
boycott of all Farah products. And the tactic is 
beginning to pay off, particularly in the Southwest 
where people are more familiar with Farah.' s labor 
practices, and with the strike in general. 

You can help in your area by 1)' joining the 
boycott yourself, and 2) asking store owners 
not to carry Farah products . The strikers need 
your help. 

* * ★ * 

The situation in the Farah strike is remin- 
iscent of this country’s first major garment indus- 
try strike -- a strike fought and won almost entire- 
ly by women under the age of 25. 

Called the "Uprising of the Twenty Thousand," 
the strike began in New York City on November 22, 
1909 and lasted almost three months;. it was the 
largest strike of women in the U.S. up to that time. 
The strikers, workers in the shirtwaist (blouse) 
trade, were 80% women, 70% of whom were between 
the ages of 16 and 25. Many of them were Jewish 
and recent immigrants from Europe and Russia. 

At that time, shirtwaist workers labored 12 
hours a day, six days a week. They were forced 
to buy their own needles and supplies from employers 
who made a 20% profit on each sale. If a woman 
accidently spoiled a piece of cloth, she was charged 
three or four times its value. The workers had to 
pay rent for their hat-and-coat lockers; and even 
their chairs were taxed by employers. 

All this came out of wages that ranged from 
three to twelve dollars a week. 


On the eve of the strike the only functioning 
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local union, No. 25 of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union (ILGWU) had 100 members and 
four dollars in the treasury. Several small strikes 
in early November, 1909 had excited the women as to 
the possibility of a successful general strike. 

Two women recently fired for their union ties, 
were the catalysts for a meeting, attended by 2000 
workers, to decide what to do next. 

Union officials of the ILGWU (all men] urged 
caution . 

’’For two hours,” wrote one eyewitness to the 
meeting, ’’the attentive audience was cautioned to 
use deliberation, to be sober in their decision...” 

Suddenly, a young woman in her teens named 
Clara Lemlich, rose and asked to speak. Lemlich 
was known for fighting police on the picket line 
and the leadership was afraid she might upset the 
orderly course of the meeting. But the man chair- 
ing the meeting was a strict parlimentarian and 
felt compelled to recognize her. 

Once on the platform, speaking in Yiddish the 
young woman did not waste words. "I am tired of 
listening to speakers who talk in general terms . 

What we are here for is to decide whether we shall 
or shall not strike. I offer a resolution that a 
general strike be declared now.” 

The crowd of young women roared its approval. 
For almost five minutes the group waved hats, canes, 
handkerchieves and anything else they could get 
thefr hands on. Finally the tumult died down just 
long enough for the chairman to ask for someone < to 
second the motion. The women leapt to their feet 
again to second the motion en masse. 

In a few days, 15,000 of the city’s 30,000 
shirtwaist workers walked off the job and eventual- 
ly a total of 20,000 were on strike, emptying 500 
shops . 

But even though the previously cautious male 
leadership of the union had thrown its complete 
support behind the strike, it was the young women 
workers who continued to lead it. The union’s own 
historical account of the strike said that a woman 
named Esther Lobetkin hardly ate or slept during the 
strike. Arrested time and again, she would shout 
from the patrol wagon, ”Do not lose courage. We 
will win yet.” 

And Bessie Switski and her sister were assig- 
ned to picket outside a shop where the police and 
company-hired thugs were so brutal that none of the 
other young women would go. According to labor 
historian Me lech Epstein, "the two sisters fought 
the thugs daily until the employer decided to neg- 
otiate with the union.” 

The strike was settled on February 15, 1910. 
Although the shirtwaist manufacturers association 
refused to recognize the union, 339 of its 353 
member firms signed contracts agreeing to deal with 
the union. The workers won a 52 hour week, four 
legal holidays with full pay, the right to nego- 
tiate wages at the start of each season, abolition 
of the practice of paying for supplies, and finally, 
no reprisals against those who had struck. 

And, in the three months of the strike. Local 
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25 grew from 100 members to 10,000. 
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(Thanks to the Bay Area Worker, All You Can Eat, 
and Community Press Service for help with this 
story . ) 
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want WJXT off the air. Nixon himself has a per- 
sonal grudge against WJXT since they were the 
first to break the story on the segregationist 
background of Nixon’s Supreme Court nominee 
Harold G. Carswell. That story snowballed, event- 
ually costing Carswell the nomination. 

The Post and WJXT itself say they will fight 
and their supporters are rallying quickly. In 
a rare display of unanimity, much of JXT’s com- 
petition has come to its support. For example, 
the Coral Gables station WVCG commented that 
WJXT ’’does perhaps the best investigative and ag- 
gressive reporting of any tube-types in Florida.” 

That’s their problem. 

This perception of what’s biased comes from 
more than just personal petulance about being 
criticized. What is more important is that he, 
and the people around him, like Patrick Buchanan, 

Bob Haldeman, and Whitehead, essentially see the 
media, and especially the electronic media, as 
a means to sell their "product” -- ie their pol- 
icies. To the extent -- limited as it is -- that 
the network news programming is preventing this 
they feel frustrated. 

Buchanan, Nixon’s aide and the writer of the 
original Agnew media attack, points out wistfully 
that if he could only show what he wants about 
the war -- namely "Viet Cong atrocities,” as he 
puts it -- he could "turn things around.” 

When he was asked whether it was really that 
easy to change public opinion he replied, "Yes. 

Drip by drip by drip. It wears them down.” 

Buchanan has already stated that he sees his 
job as "providing untrammeled communication between 
the President and the people.” 

Presidential advisor John Erlichman pointed 
out that when a presidential speech runs on TV "it 
is very difficult for one’s meaning to get dis- 
torted.” Perhaps that’s why, during the first 18 
months of his administration, Nixon was on the air 
more hours than those of his three predecessors 
combined . 

But then one day, November 3, 1969 to be exact 
-- things started to go downhill, at least in the 
view of the Administration. Their "meaning” was 
getting distored, or rather their effect was diluted. 
That night Nixon made a televised speech in which 
he announced his intention to hold on in Vietnam. 
Rather than settle it as many had thought he would 
do after his "peace” campaign. The commentators 
who came on after the speech were obviously sur- 
prised. 

Most of the commentators apparently gave the 
administration TV watchers (of which there are an 
unprecedented number) the idea that they disapproved. 
mNT.TNIIF.n-nN.THF.. INSIDE OF THF._ FRONT mVF.R — ■ 
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TOP RIGHT: Women on strike for an c*ght FOP LEFT: Photograph ot a woman working in 

hour da\ a sweatshop at the beginning of the century 

These sweatshops were known for their unsan- 
l taiy working conditions, and stringent 
punishments . (workers were fined for things 
like talking, smiling 01 breaking needles). 
Workers earned about 5$ an hour, and usually 
worked 7 days a week and 12 hours a day. 


[These 4 historic photos of garment workers, all taken at the beginning of this century, 
can he used with the Furah strike story on page 9 of thio packet.] 

CREDIT: i.L.G.WVJ /LKS 


BOT TOM R 1 G I IT : l\ om an with a b an d I e . 
Men, women, and children had to carry 
home huge bundles of work And that 
was after a full work dav. 


ten TOM LEFT: A gioup oi people working in 
a sweatshop [Note: the men m the back- 
ground have the only machines.] 
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.'OP Li IT' Nixon clinging to his power. 
Drawing by David Levine Ciedit : LNS 


T OP RIGHT. No 1 tli Viet nan esc u.tb ■'apt!.* rod 
U , S . pilot. 

CRLDIT Vietnam News Agency 'LNS 
This photo van go with the s 1 o via POlV's 
tint w as i. n t h c last p ac k c t . ( i; 4 9 3 ) . 


MIDDLE LEFT Rallying farmworkers 
CREDIT; NORTH CAROLINA ANVIL/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT Wail painting in Hanoi hailing people’s 
mi 1 1 1 i a ’ s sue. cc 3 s i n sh ooi. : ng down US j c t a and 
pilots. 

SEE STORY ON POIV S I\ LAS ' PACKET * \92 » 


BOTTOM LEFT 1 Nixon dropping Tombs. 
CREDIT ■ LNS 
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The President and I are happy to announce that the Justice Department has broken 
the vicious network monopoly over TV programing. Stay tuned for an hour of martial 
music followed by a stirring two-hour discussion by the Secretary of Agriculture' 









TOP RIGHT: Nixon’s reign imprisoning Liberty. 
CREDIT: MIDNIGHT SPECIAL/ LNS 


TOP LEFT: Kissinger laying a bomb at Paris 
’Peace 1 talks. 

CREDIT: DAILY WORLD/LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: "Let me make one thing perfectly 
clear. . . " 

CREDIT: PITTSBURGH FAIR WITNESS/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Government control of TV. 

networks 
CREDIT: LNS 

This cartoon and the one on page P-1 of the 
last packet , (#492) ,go well with the story 
m this packet, page 3 V (don’t miss it). 
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